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Arcuanistan and Scinde, 521; natural 
boundaries which enclose the countries 
eastward of Persia, and westward of 
the Indus, 522; government of Af 
ghanistan after the death of Nadir, 
523 ; causes to which we owe the late 
war, 525; arrival at, and capture of 
Ghuznee, 528 ; restoration of the Shah, 
and return of part of the army to India, 
ib.; capture of Kelat, retaken by 
Nusseer Khan, 529 ; hospitable trea'- 
ment of Mr Masson, 530; injustice 
to the Afghans, shown by Sir William 
M‘Naughten and his assistants, 532 ; 
disastrous consequences of, 533; go- 
vernment of the Shah neither Afghan 
nor English, 535 ; consequences of the 
vacillating conduct of the authorities 
at Cabul, and of the Indian govern- 
ment, 536; success of General Nott 
at Candahar, 538; success of Generals 
Pollock and Nott at Ghuznee, 539; 
return of the army to India, 540; 
occupation of Scinde, and the ex'en- 
sion of our boundary to the banks of 
the Indus, considered, 541; social 
habits of the people of Scinde, 543; 
our relations with them from the year 
1830, 545; happy effects predicted by 
the annexation of Scinde to the British 
territories not realized, 551. 

Agricultural chemistry, 463; knowledge 
of the nature of substances indispen- 
sable to the growth of plants, important 
to the practical agriculturist, 465; 
chemical processes in the nutrition of 
vegetables, 466; carbon, origin of, 
467 ; reciprocal action of the functions 
of placts and animals, 469; oxygen 
emitted by leaves and the green parts 
of plants during the day, and absorbed 
by them during the night, 470 ; car- 
bonic acid gas emitted in small quac- 
tities at night, ib. ; humus, nature of, 





472; nitrogen indispensable to the 
existence of all plants, 474 ; inorganic 
substances which are necessary to 
their growth and structure, 475 ; soils, 
formation of, 477; phosphoric acid 
necessary to sustain the life of plants, 
478; lime, the chemical agency of, 
479 ; important that the agriculturist 
should be aware of the effectof alkalies 
in the vegetable economy, 481; vinous 
fermentation in the manufacture of wine, 
description of, 483; ib. of beer, 484. 

Alison’s ‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution,’ 388; periods in history that 
merit to be studied in detail, 389; the 
proximate causes of the revolution, 
291; causes which Jed to its complete 
failure, 395; permanent results that 
have survived it, 398; vivid descrip- 
tion given by Mr Alison of Napoleon’s 
character and achievements, ib. ; much 
of his early success attributable to 
having the Austrians for opponents, 
400 ; capacity, as a civil ruler, scarcely 
inferior to his talents as a general, 402 ; 
moral qualities of, 403; destruction of 
six miilions of human beings during 
twenty years of warfare, 407; a full 
and fair analysis of what war is, never 
given by historians, 409; battle of 
Eylau, description of, 410; extract 
from a letter of Sir Charles Bell, after 
the battle of Waterloo, 411; a states- 
man unconscious, in reality, of what 
he is doing when declaring war, 412; 
profession of a soldier, analysis of, 413. 

Architecture, Basilica style of, 109; 
superiority of lithography over the 
daguerreotype for architectural draw- 
ing, ib. ; examples of, 111; Mr H. 
Gally Knight's * Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of [taly,’ description of, 113; 
defects and advantages of the Basi- 
lica style of architecture for modern 
churches, 117. 
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Architecture, practical considerations for 
the promotion of, 219; importance of 
extending the cultivation of the fine 
arts among all classes of the people, 
220; unsuitable character of the 
education generally received by 
architects, 221; comments upon the 
established system of remuneration 
adopted by the profession, 222; com- 
parative value of the architectural 
publications placed in the list, 225; 
* Gwilt’s Encyclopedia,’ 227; ‘ An- 
cient and Modern Architecture,’ by 
M. Jules Guilhabaud, 229; want of 
judgment generally shown in the sites 
chosen for building churches, 232; 
exception in the new church at Red 
hill, Reigate, ib.; design for school 
house, by Mr George Godwin, 234; 
ib. for cottage, from ‘ Loudon’s En- 
cyclopedia of Cottage Architecture,’ 
235; station - house design, 236; 
sketch by a poor man of his cottage, from 
the ‘ Builder,’ 237 ; design of cottage in 
the Swiss style, from udon, 228; 
ib. from house in the German style, 239; 
gateway to a menagerie, 240; design 
from Gwilt, Morton hall, 241; 
Wollaton hall, 242; modern applica- 
tion of the Tudor style, examples of, 
242—5, 6, 7; illustration of an atrium 
in a house at Pompeii, from Taylor 
and Walton’s ‘ Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties,’ 248; Corinthian atrium restored, 
249; triclinium, illustration of, ib. ; 
plan of the house of Pansa, at Pompeii, 
250; tesselated pavements, 251; Bah- 
lake hospital, Canterbury, and St 
Mary’s conduit, Lincoln, illustrations 
of, from Britton’s ‘ Picturesque An- 
tiquities of English Cities,’ 252; 
offices of the Anti-Corn law League, id.; 
description of, 254; ib. the Hall of 
Commerce, illustration of, 256. 

Art, progress of, 73—75; difference of 
opinion as to the real cause of our ill 
success in art, 76; causes that pro- 
duced the superiority of the Greek and 
Italian schools, 78; our progress in 
the useful arts a check to advancement 
in the fine arts, 81 ; excellence of the 
Dutch school, 83; truthfulness and 
the study of subjects interesting to the 
national mind essential to a true school 
of art, 84; efforts of the modern Ger- 
man artists, 88; the Walhalla inap- 
plicable to its object, 89; reason why 
architecture is in a worse position than 
either of the other arts, 90; a proper 
system of artistic education desirable, 


92; disgraceful state of our universi- 
ties in respect to art, ib.; defective 
education of architects, 95; few of 
those who have erected our finest 
buildings educated for the profession, 
96 ; injurious effects of copying on our 
best architects, 97 ; Royal Exchange, 
failure of, 98; the parliament houses, 
99; external and internal defects of, 
101; Lincoln’s inn law courts, Mr 
Barry’s design for, 104; Mr Welby 
Pugin, gothic ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of, 106; too much devoted to 
ancient styles, ib. ; superiority of our 
engineers, 107 ; London bridge, 108. 
Art-Unions, 515, select commi'tee ap- 
inted in 1835 to inquire into the 
est means of extending a knowledge 
of the arts, and the principles of design 
among the people, ib.; unexampled 
progress of the Londor ‘rt-Union, 
517; recent singular proceedings of 
her Majesty’s government relative ic 
them, ib. ; reception of the committee 
in Downing street in consequence of, 
518; Sir Robert Peel’s reply to, ib. 


Cc. 

City administration, apologists of, 553 ; 
importance of discussing the question 
as a whole, and not in fragmentary 
parts, 554; vindication of the city 
solicitor by Mr Travers, 556; the 
failure of the city solicitor in pointing 
out any serious inaccuracies in the 
statements of the ‘ Westminster Re- 
view,’ 557; charity funds and trust 
estates for general purposes held in 
the city of London, 558; misapplica- 
tion of expenditure, 560; credulity of 
the poorer classes of freemen in the 
city, 561; comparison of expendi- 
ture of local rates between the city 
of London and parish of Marylebone 
for the year 1842, 562—3; income of 
the parish of Marylebone during a 
period of four years, 564; comparative 
statistics of the city of London and th. 
parish of Marylebone, 565 ; diagram 
of comparative area, 566; police ex- 
penditure, difference of cost of metro- 
politan police greatly increased by the 
river division of the force, 569; felo- 
nies committed in the metropolis dur- 
ing the year 1843, 570; increase of 
auperism in the City of London 

nion, 572; Mr Alderman Gibbs, 
various offices held by, 573 ; arrears of 





police rate owing by parishes in the 
city for 1842 conguel with those of 
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602; a Manual of 
Writing, founded on Mulhauser’s 
Method of Teaching Writing, ib.; 
Minutes of the Committee of Council 
| for Education, 603. 

| Ethiopia, highlands of, 183; the British 
embassy to Shoa; want of especial 
fitness in Major Harris for the duties 
of the embassy, 186; instances of his 


Marylebone for the same year, 574; 
nature and number of legal causes in 
which the corporation was concerned 
on the 24th of February, 577 ; cor- 
porate and parochial income of the | 
city of London for public objects, 578. 

Corn and currency, 319. 

Corporation of London, 299. 

Currency question, 577 ; Mr Tooke one 


Mrs Marcet, 


of the highest authorities on this sub- 
ject, i. ; his pamphlet against the new 
ministerial measure entitled to atten- 
tion. His opponent, the indefatigable 
Colonel Torrens. Folly of those who 
would allow an unlimited issue of in- 
convertible paper, secured only upon 
property, 581 ; the precious metals the 
proper standard of currency, ib. ; 
Colonel Torrens the originator of the 
new doctrine that convertibility is not 
alone a sufficient check against a fluc- 
tuation of prices occasioned by ex- 
cessive issues, 582 ; to avert this evil 
it was proposed by Colonel Torrens, 
and now by Sir R. Peel, to establish 
a fixed and uniform relation between 
the quantity of gold and the quantity 
of paper permitted to circulate in the 
country, ib. ; to effect this, one bank 
of issue required, 583; Mr Tooke 
denies the power of the bank to raise 

tices by extended issues, 586; Mr 

ooke in the main correct, as the sup- 
position is erroneous that an increase 
of money must be an increase of pur- 
chasing power, 588; credit is a pur- 
chasing power, and credit may diminish 
with the increase of money, 590; the 
proposed changes intended to guard 
against a chimerical evil, and the 
present arrangements have an advan- 
tage over the new system, 598. 


E. 
Education, 599; Geography for Young 
Children, ib. ; Lessons in Geography, 
Ancient and Modern, and the Little 
Princess, by Mrs John S!ater, 600; 
Notes on Natural History, by Andrew 
Pritchard, ib.; the Young Composer, 
by James Cornwell, ib. ; Introductory 
Book of the Sciences, by James Nicol, 
ib.; Heroic Tales of Ancient Greece, 
by Felix Summerly, 601; Domestic 
Scenes in Greenland and Iceland, 1b. ; 
Conversations on Language for Chil- 
dren, by Mrs Marcet, ib. ; Glimpses 
of Nature and Objects of Interest, by 
Mrs Loudon, id.; Lessons on Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and Minerals, by 





ignorance of the languages of the 
country, 189 ; the valuable portion of 
the work derived from the German 
missionary, Mr Krapf, 193; the em- 
bassy attacked by the natives at Goon- 
goonteh, 195; liberation of slaves, 
202; ratification of treaty between 
Eagland and Shoa, 206 ; failure of the 
British embassy after the departure of 
Mr Krapf, 207; description of the 
ratified treaty, as brought from Shoa 
by Major Harris, 208; superior influ- 
ence enjoyed by the French at Shoa, 
210 ; departure of the British embassy, 
- ib. 5 presents sent by the King of Shoa 
to the Queen of England, not a mark 
of special favour, 212; geographical 
information contained in Major Har- 
ris’ work not original, 213; generally 
unsatisfactory nature of the informa- 
tion contained in the work, 215. 


Etruscan monuments, 145; the truest 


records of ancient manners, customs, 
religious faith, &c. 146; situation of 
the ancient Cyclopean cities, 148; 
marked difference in the site of the 
Etruscan cities, ib. ; in their architec- 
ture, 149; superiority of the Etruscan 
architecture over the Cyclopean par- 
ticularly shown in their gateways and 
vaults, 152; specimens of, ib. ; 
characteristic of Etruscan gateways 
and vaults the perfect arch, ib. ; re- 
markable bridge at Bieda, 155; 
Etruscan roads, 157; sewers, 159; 
Cloaca Maxima, description of, ib. ; 
interesting specimens of tunnels, 161 ; 
emissary of the Alban Lake, 162; 
theatrical exhibitions of the Romans 
derived from Etruria, 163; Sutri, 
amphitheatre of, 164; Etruscan se- 
pulchres, description of, 166, and dis- 
tinguishing feature of, 168; temple 
tomb at Norchia, 171; no political 
freedom in Etruria, 175; government 
of, 176; religion of, 177; value of 
antiquarian researches, ib. 


F. 
Facts and Fancies, by G. Godwin, 


F.R.S., 604. 
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Fiction, 315, 603. 


G. 

Graham, the Right HonourableSir James, 
319 ; his first political step the publi- 
cation of ‘Corn and Currency,’ 321, 
322; Whig-Radicalism of Sir James 
Graham’s politics till the period of the 
Reform agitation, 328; speech of Sir 
James Graham at the Cumberland 
election in 1831 (note), 329; secession 
of Sir James Graham from the Whig 
ministry in 1834, ib. ; joins the Tories 
in 1841, 331; contradictions in the 
opicions of Sir James Graham on the 
connexion and mutual relations of re- 
ligion and politics, 332 ; extract from 
speech in 1839 on national educa- 
tion, 336; outline of government 
scheme of factory and pauper educa- 
tion, 337 ; extracts from speeches on, 
33°, 340; extraordinary conduct of 
Sir James Graham on the question of 
the ballot, 341, 2,3; unstable nature 
of his economics, 346 ; variableness on 
the corn question, 347; consistent in 
maintaining the principle of protection 
for the aristocracy, 351; Sir James 
Graham’s presumed taleut for business, 
252; discreditable conduct on the sub- 
ject of medical reform (note), 353 ; 
offensive public personal qualities, 355. 


History, 315, 604. 


L. 

Land tax, the, 129; two modes by 
which large masses of property have 
been acquired in the world, 130; a 
despotic oligarchy a greater evil than 
a despotic monarchy, 131; rise and 
progress of the land-holding oligarchy, 
132; historical periods when texes 
were first Jere} oa properiy, 134; 
income ‘rx, 135; neque ity of, 136; 
reai effect produced on the country by 
the proceedings of the icndholders in 
1660, why the contrivance to exempt 
the land from taxation so long escaped 
observation, 141; the land tax more 
equal in its proportion to other taxes 
when first levied than it is now, 143. 


M. 

Mechanics institutions, 416 ; origin and 
history of, 418; condition of me- 
chat ‘+s institutions at the present time, 
423; reports of, generally irregular 
and incomplete, ib.; Mr Coates’ re- 





port, 426; proportion borne by me- 
chanics to the total number of members 
in an institution, 428; general sta- 
tistics, 429; practical suggestions for 
the improvement of mechanics institu- 
tioes, 431; importance of providing 
amusement, id. ; selection of library, 
433; necessity of making the reading 
room attractive, 434; newspapers 
should be admitted, 435; importance 
of cheapness in the rate of contri- 
bution, 436; genéral character of 
lectures that should be given, 437; 
ways and means of public aid, 439 ; 
establishment of the government schools 
of design formidable rivals to mechan- 
ics institutions, 441 ; external and in- 
ternal causes of failure, 442; list of 
mechanics institutions known to be at 
present in operation, 444. 

Medicine and surgery, 316, 604. 

Miscellaneous, 316, 604; Dictionnaire 
Anglais - Frangais, Frangais - Anglais, 
par M. Fleming et par M. Tibbins, 
Didot, 605; the Governess (Knight’s 
Guide to Service), ib.; Woman’s 
Worth, 606 ; the History of the Town 
of Gravesend and of the Port of Lon- 
don, by R. P. Cruden, 2b.; Life ina 
Sick Room, by Harriet Martineau, 
608; France, her Government, Ad- 
ministration, and Local Organization, 
Exposed and Considered, 611. 

Music, 317, 614; Colour Music, by 
D.D. Jameson, id. 


N. 
Niebuhr and the Classical Museum, 178 ; 
defence of, by Dr Smith, id. ; Classical 
Museum, progress of, 181. 


z; 

Pamphlets, 317, 615; Philosophy and 
Science, 318, 616; Essays on some 
unsettled Questions of Political 
economy, ib. 

Poetry and the Drama, 317, 617; the 
Poetical Works of Leigh Hust—in- 
glish Songs, and other Minor Poems, 
by Barry Cornwall, is. ; the Book of 
Scottish Song, 618. 

Politics, 318, 619. 

Parties, the state of, and Earl Spencer, 
257; universal disappointment of the 
country in the Peel administration, 
258; unscrupulous conduct of the 
Tories to conciliate support, 260; Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy, 262; disinclina- 
tion to legislate for the relief of the 
poor, 265; Corn-law League, forma- 
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tion of, 269; important free trade 
» oy of Earl Spencer, 271; princi- 
ples of the League enforced ninety 
years ago by Adam Smith, 274; ob- 
jects of the Anti-+League societies, 
275; Ireland Sir Robert Peel’s chief 
difficulty, 277; Mr O’Connell and 
the — movement, 278; changes 
wrought in Cork through Mr O’Con- 
nell’s labours, 280; his confidence in 
the people of Ireland, 283; Irish 
Catholic clergy, 285; necessity for 
reforms in the representative system, 
288; course of the Tories in relation 
to Chinese affairs, 289; comparative 
amount of reform effected by the Whigs 
and Tories during the last half cen- 
tury, 290; Scotch kirk question one 
of the best tests of the capacity of the 
Peel ministry, 291; advantages to be 
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mental sufferings, ib. ; the purely sel- 
fish nature of Macbeth’s character 
strongly developed by the way in 
which he receives the intelligence of 
his lady’s illness and death, 41; in- 
jurious omissions and insertions as at 
present acted—examples of, 43 ; Lady 
Macbeth’s appearance in the discovery 
scene omitted, 44 ; important to the just 
appreciation of her character and the 
ramatic ioterest of the piece, 46; 
scene between Lenox and Lord omit- 
ted, 47; scene in Macduff's castle, id. 
48; Malcolm’s concluding speech, 
ib. 50; gross mutilations of the tra- 
gedy introduced by Davenport, 51; 
misconception of various critics and 
actors, of Macbeth’s and Lady Mac- 
beth’s characters, 55 ; personation of 
Lady Macbeth by Mrs Siddons, 67. 


expected from a Spencer administra- | Slave trade and sugar duties, the, 486 ; 


tion, 294. 

Postscript, 296; liberty of public dis- 
cussion, ib.; Van Sandau, 297; the 
pent are of London, 299 ; Foreign 
and Colonial Review, 303; proposed 
new coal duty, 308; post-office re- 
form, 312, 


Religion, 619. 
Reviews and Periodicals, 619. 


Shakespearian criticism, Macbeth, 1 ; 
general conception of the character er- 
roneous, 2; in the mind of Macbeth 
himself originated the idea of Duncan’s 
murder, 3; intense selfishness and ab- 
sence of moral principle in Macbeth, as 
shown in his soliloquy, 6; leading pecu- 
liarities of Lady Macbeth’s mind, 7; 
her steadiness of purpose strongly con- 
trasts with ier busband’s indecision of 
character, l» ; true nature of Macbeth’s 
nervous perturbation while consummat- 
ing his first great crime, 14; hypocri- 
tical motives he alleges for killing 
the two sleeping attendants, 16; Lady 
Macbeth’s mind oppressed by the 
weight of conscious guilt, 17; not im- 
=— in Banquo’s murder, 20; the 


present position of these great national 
questions, 487 ; abolition of the pro- 
tective duties in the present state of 


- things, would be unjust to the West 


Indians, 491 ; attempt to put down the 
slave trade by an armed force a most 
serious error, 493 ; fearful increase of 
cruelty, and mortality to the negroes 
arising therefrom, 494; utter failure of 
the expedition sent out to Africa at the 
national expense, 496; error committed 
at the time the Emancipation Act was 

assed, ib.; good and evil resulting 

rom the act, 499; advantage of estab- 
lishing a regular system of free immi- 
gration from Europe, Africa, and 
Hindostan, 501; extract from Mr 
Laird’s book, on the regulations neces- 
sary to be observed, 503 ; favourable 
result of an emigration of Hill Coolies, 
504 ; failures that have hitherto attend- 
ed European immigration might in fu- 
ture be avoided, 506 ; inquiry into what 
the West Indians themselves may do 
to avert their threatened destruction, 
507; success of the measures proposed 
entirely dependent on the time given 
for their accomplishment, 509 ; charge 
of inconsistency and hypocrisy urged 
against those who advocate the admis- 
sion of Brazilian sugar, 514. 


anquet scene considered, 21; mis- | Spencer, Earl, and the state of parties, 
257 


represented on the stage, ib.; Mac- 


beth’s sanguinary atrocity, 25; the | Spirit of the Age, by R. H. Horne, 357 ; 


weird sisters, characters of, 26; Mac- 
beth’s final interview with, 31; his 
moral cowardice conspicuous at the 
close of life, 37; opposite character of 
Lady Macbeth, as exemplified in her 





Mr Horne’s published works no test of 
his general capacity for estimating the 
spirits of the age, 360; true genius 
always in advance of its time, 361 ; 
authors universally ill-used, according 
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to Mr Horne, 362 ; thé booksellers or 
the dramatic reader their “evil genius,” 
363 ; remedy for the evils, 364 ; claim 
of Mr Horne to rank with the drama- 
tists of the Greek and Elizabethan 
ages, ib.; analysis of ‘Cosmo de 
Medici,’ id.; genius, definition of, 
367 ; prominent characteristic of the 
present age, physical progress, 369; 
enumeration of some of the real spirits 
of the age, ib. 370-1 ; Edwin Chadwick, 
one of the most valuable, 372 ; parallel 
drawn by Mr Horne between Hogarth 
and Dickens, 374 ; the necessity of cha- 
rity, and not justice, the impression leit 
on the mind by the works of Dickens, 
375; Lord Ashley’s ten-hours’ bill dis - 
cussed, 378 ; the go on Tennyson 
the best in the book, 383 ; the drama, 
according to the author, should be the 
concentrated spirit of the age, 384; 
success of Bulwer as a dramatist, 385 ; 
important services rendered by Ma- 
cready to the drama, 386 ; Mr Horne’s 
reputation not, on the whole, likely to 
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be increased by his ‘ New Spirit of the 

Age,’ 387. 

Straffoid, a tragedy, 119; historical 
subject mostly incapable of dramatic 
treatment, ib. ; exceptions, 121 ; analy- 
sis of the tragedy, 122 ; character of 
Strafford falsified, 124 ; excellence of 
the general writing, 127 

The Trinity House, 446; sources from 

which the income of the Trinity House 

is derived, 448 ; act passed in the reign of 

George the Fourth to curb their system 

of mal-administration, 449; neglect of 

the Trinity Board to carry into effect the 
retrenchments recommended in the re- 
port of 1822, 450 ; the authonty under 
which the Trinity Corporation erects 
light-houses, and collects tolls, 451 ; 
abstract of the receipts and expenses of 
the Trinity Corporation in 1840, 452 ; 
scientific incompetency of the ruling 
board, 457. 


Topography, 619 ; Travels and Voyages, 
ib. ; Highlands of Ethiopia, by Major 
Harris, id. 
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